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I —_ 
RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 


Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Gueats. 
f Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 


with modern conveniences, in great part newly 





: 


i] White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
F White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. Springs, sera Foes &e. ——- rhe ts 
‘ : . o the Sea Breeze. out one square from the beac 
“3 Mode and wins Grenadine Shawls. and bath houses, and central ee the different points 
} Mode Barege Squares and Shawls. of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
Plain and Figured French Lawns. the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 
| Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
* Terms moderate. 


Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. 
Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 
Book Muslins, in fine quality. 
Richardson’s Linens all numbers. a A eee 
Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. QHELBURNE HOUSE, 


CHAS. S. CARPENTER, 


W. W. Gregn. Proprietor. 
R. L. Carpentsr. , 


ald Vilaa ©" LanOued * 


Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Women’s Gaus Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. This new house, located within one hundred yards 
7 of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
JOHN H. STOKES, with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 


Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 
EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


L. & BR. L. TYSON, Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. lat. 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. ano. 


CE 
# Suple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, & 


OKER | Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. TA STELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER | 


ER. Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs, and Cap Materials. Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 


ss 
et 
a 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 





P 










0., a, ’ putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters 
i, mw H. Ropeers. Revsex M. Roserts/ 414 Preserves for winter use,as well as for everyday 
ETS, 2: H.ROBERTS & BRO. use in summer, as a very small quantity will keep 


stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
PRODUCE over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 


FH COMMISSION MERCHANTS | tor te toss six sears. Hundreds who comme. ced 


buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 





. And Dealers in use. Air-tight fruit, witb a little of this powder in, is of 
ves, &t Foreign and Domestic Fruits, much finer flavor than without it, beside you bave a 
. certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quanti- 
is. 4} 48 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, | ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
rials. PHILADELPHIA. One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Consignments solicited. “a wns orders promptly filled. ao oe doz. by om & oe 
P.P. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 7 pap ro nm and full ee 
de with THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. any one who writes. 
alogaes _ AA ZANE, NORNY & CO., | 
17 Hane, FOR SALE. 3mo. Tmo. Ist. 136 N. Second St., Philada 
——— & My Farm of 8105 acres in Loudon County, Va.| 3 | 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington BOUGHTON’S 
and Ohio Railroad. There is a good brick House, ADJUSTABLE 


brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, : 
\ @ tad Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, etc. ; I i @ 
3 iy good springs and running water. 


Reference to— 


Richardson & Janney, Pbiladelphia. AND FLY SCREEN, 
D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. From SO Cts. to $3.00 
1O K. W. Taylor, “ a Will fit any window, and keep out-flies and bugs. 
1 bugs, Wm. P.Teylor, “. s Door Screens from $3.00 to $8.00. 
BERNARD TAYI JR, AGENTS WANTED. 
Lincoln P. O., J. W. BOUGHTON, 114 S. Twelfth Street. 


Loudon County, Va. Send Stamp for Circular. Wood Carpet Store. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING | PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY,3 
SS | A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear 
7— stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonabig 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 














| TAILOR, } ’ 
| Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
Pat’d 1873. No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
This Spring has no superior either among high or RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled} CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops | No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 


for the reception of the slats, rendering it more | 


strong, steady and durable than single springs, can | (First Street above Race Street,) 





be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and | PSILADELPSIA. 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we | JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON 
references. “Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- —" Wood &. No, 240 N. sth 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents a 
can do well canvassing for this spring. ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST,’ 
DR ‘GEO. ROBERTS ~  |19720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Peny 
; ; ; 
, 4g DENTIST, . ISAAC G. TYSON, 
ORMBRLY onts Sixts Srreet, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | PHOTOCRAPHER, 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 240 N. Kighth Street. 
of his services. | Photographing in all its branches, Special at 


| tion given to copying old pictures. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. | ————— _—_ 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore-/ MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ | 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | 645 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
solicits a share of their patronage. PHILADELPHIA, 











GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. | THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orn. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
WHEELER & WILSON rey. eg roger 


Also the Reynolds Iron Roo 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY aoterent ines durable than tin or slate. 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can = cee ree 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable — 


energetic men to sell their  GBAFT & JESSUP, 
N EW ROTARY MOTION; (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Sraest, Painapsipaia. 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 | House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut B 


| ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, P’ 
MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE, | Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 








APPLY AT EDWIN ORAFT. ©. 0. S280 
ILLIAM HEACOCK, — - Established twenty-five years by 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | 8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walat 
No. 907 Fipert Street, Paiva. and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mar 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | tresses. 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s No. 526 CattowaiLt Sraasr, Parva. 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | : : a 
bodies in ice. tf oe HOPKINS, 
OSEPH w. LIPPI SCOTT, REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH st. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


Se aera would respectfully invite the attention of Friends ® 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- a new and well selected stock. 


DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. ‘ PRICES LOW. 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., Sy 
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QOITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


WENUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-Frest Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
gribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Taree Dotiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

SRM ITT ANCES by mail should be in cmecks, prarts, or 
P.0. mongy-onpers; the latter preferred. Mower sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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“ TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1874. 


KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


——— — — aeeEeeeEeEeeeewv” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT, ETC., 
OF MARGARET LUCAS. 
(Concluded from page 308.) 

The mysteries of true divinity were opened 
to my understanding, and through the influ- 
ences of divine love has my cup overflowed 
with such acknowledgements as these: ‘“‘ Oh, 
my beloved! if Thou dealest so bountifully | 
with me, my breast will be too narrow to con- ° 


tain Thy love! Oh, withhold Thy hand, or I; 


shall certainly speak of Thy goodness to 
others!” And I really believe, had I em- 
braced that opportunity and joined with the 


Lord in His workings on my mind, I should | I found enough to do to a 


have been delivered from my fears, and es- 
caped those cross-occurrences I have since 
waded through; but here my poor soul 
shrank from the cross of Christ, whose yoke, 
to the passive mind, becomes easy and His 
burden light. 

Yet such was my weakness that, through 
short-sightedness and the false suggestions of 
the enemy, I started aside, and may truly 
say, the longer I carried my burden, the 
heavier it proved; and I now have, with re- 
gret, to look back and confess that, instead of 
closing with the visitations of love, I joined 

_ With my inveterate enemy, and resolved not 
to wait for it nor encourage any further dis- 
coveries. 

Thus did I harden myself, wretched crea- 
ture that I was; and when I have felt the 
power of the Almighty moving with love 


upon my mind, I have no less than said: “ I 
will have no more understanding ;” and sun- 
dry times shut mine eyes upon the book that 
has been, as it were, put into my hand when 
the best of interpreters has been near, and so 
withstood that tender love which followed 
me; and [ have risen from my chair to fix my 
thoughts on other objects. . . Thus 
went I on, stifling conviction, till I was lulled 
into a spiritual lethargy, where I lay, till the 
compassionate God, who wills not the death 
of a sinner, was pleased to arouse me to a 
consideration of what I had been doing; and 
from sinking 
under the bitter reflections I had brought 
upon myself by my rebellious proceedings ; 
and yet, through the unutterable goodness 
of God, I was again revived by His favors. 
Having got a little recovery from this state 
of deep affliction, I was visited with weakness 
of body, so that both myself and others 
thought I was nigh unto death ; but it pleased 
the Lord, in an unexpected hour, to give me 
this assurance, ‘* Thou shalt not die, but live 
to declare what I have done for thee.” 

This was still so contrary to my desires, 
that I could not rejoice at all at the length- 
ening of my days, for now I did believe I 
should certainly be tried, Oh, the days and 
nights of conflict that followed this intima- 
tion ! 


My countenance changed;. my health 


seemed daily impaired; the solitary places 
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were made witnesses of my grief; and as the 
years increased, so did my exercise, till I had 
another visitation of sickness, and was, to all 
appearances, past recovery. Most willingly 
would I have yielded unto death, choosing 
rather to die than live to be any more diso- 
bedient ; and it pleased the Lord to prove me 
again and again in the secrets of my soul, 
whether I would live to be obedient to His 
requirings, or die; and my choice was rather 
to die than live to be a preacher. Yet it 
pleased Him, in His wisdom, to raise me 
again, contrary to the expectations of those 
who beheld me, none of whom, at this time, 
knew anything of the exercise of my mind, 
which increased to such a degree as cannot 
well be expressed. 

My body would tremble as a thing shaken ; 
and my groans were like those of a dying 
man. But now I had learned, by dear ex- 

erience, to cleave unto the Lord; and when 

had felt the power—what, if I say, of His 
might—I sought out places most proper to re 
ceive it, and bowed in prostration. From the 
weight whereof I have passionately or atfec- 
tionately burst forth in this language, “ Lord, 
what wouldst Thou have me do?” And, as I 
believed it was a preparation for a further 
exercise, I often begged He would be pleased 
to make me able to bear whatever He should 
think meet, in His wisdom, to lay upon me; 
and, indeed, sweet was His love, and merci- 
ful His dealings, many times renewing His 
covenant with my soul. Yet here I was not 
to continue, but led again to the test of my 
. fidelity. Being in meeting,-in a comfort: 
able frame of spirit, I found a motion in my 
soul moving me to worship God in vocal 
prayer; and, although I had known the same 
power in my own chamber, and with pleasure 
‘submitted to it there, yet here, not yielding to 
the impulse, my heart and all that was within 
me became confused. The whole fabric was 
shaken; and this was taken notice of by a 
Friend who sat behind me, who, as soon as 
meeting was over, asked me how I did, saying 
she was sure [ had been ill. I answered, I was 
but indifferent, as well I might. This seemed 
a good caution to me, as I desired to keep 
my exercise to myself. Not many more 
meetings passed before I was tried again, when 
I fixed my body as firm as I could, but found 
it impossible to still my mind. I knew too 
well how it was with me, though the whis- 
perer would persuade me to think it was all 
imagination. 

In this way did I trifle so long, that the 
displeasure of the Almighty seemed hot 
against me, and life and death were set be- 
fore me. I was all in confusion, both at home 
and abroad, wishing myself any other crea- 
ture; and here I moiled and turmoiled till I 
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could bear it no longer, and at length «& 
cluded it best to break it to a friend, when 
signified it had been for some time in the geg 
ot his thoughts that something of that sort 
upon me; and, though I here proved that; 
was not in man, by the force of argument ay 
tender advice, to subject my stubborn 
yet I received some advantage from it, g 
acknowledged the truth of that advice, whi 
I did not closely follow, but became in 
self as a piece of contradiction. Sometj 
I would follow the Lord, and then regg 
otherwise. I went to meetings as a slaye 
his labor. . At home I durst not sit down @ 
solitude, being sure to meet with judgment 
and into eompany I could not go wi 
wounding myself, by pretending to be w 
I was not, lest I should be suspected grayg 
concluding every one that looked upon m 
earnestly knew how it was with me. 
Thus was I harrassed, as betwixt the uppg 
and nether milistone, often wishing for death) 
and that I never had been born. So grea 
was my strait, that I could not go back 
again, because I was not able to shake off the 
principle of truth; and had thoughts of fling 
ing myself into the jaws of death. Yet, fon 
ever praised be the name of the Lord, Hig 
mercy withheld the devourer, and prese 
me, giving me to see into his false insinug 
tions, and to believe that the life which 
in His power to take at His pleasure, would 
not be a sufficient atonement for those rebel 
lions I had been guilty of; and I was bro 
to an abhorrence of those thoughts whie 
had been made to conceive. And herein did 
the goodness of the Lord appear so evident, 
that I resolved to keep close to meetings 
But, alas! when there, instead of keeping 
close to my exercise, I, through fear, 
myself from it, and sat, as it appeared tome 
empty, void and waste; empty of those de 
sires I used to possess; void of all that 
good, and waste as being laid aside by ¢ 
Almighty; and all through a slavish fear 
I could not draw nigh to God. I sat 
though I had nothing to do but to see with 
wistful eye others partake of that food whidh 
my soul stood in need of; yet my state 
different from those who are at ease in Zionj 
for when I have looked at those who 
thought were in a right frame of mind, 
seemed to feed at the Lord’s table, whilst 
hungry seul stood in a state of estranger 
from Him, without courage enough to seek 
the scattered crumbs. Thus it was with me 
many days, till, in one meeting, growing faint 
a state of drowsiness overtuok me, a thing) 
which I was not naturally given to; yet soiMt 
did it prevail, that I was forced to ping 
myself to keep awake. ’ 
Now I thought myself worse than ever ® 
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SS 
gth comf was in my life, = in my life, for in my childhood I had the | this time, which I cannot well om in my childhood I had the | this time, which I cannot well omit. I was 
when yf form which I left to possess the power ; = fully persuaded in myself that if I went 
he seongf here I found not so easy an access as I had | on in this obstinacy, my house would be laid 
t sort expected, and though I sought and sought, | waste; and, within a month afterwards, we 
d that qf instead of meeting with my true friend, I met | had, in the view of many spectators, a won- 
nent with my enemy, dressed in the doctrine of derful deliverance from fire, during which, 
rn wiht glection and reprobation. This I had been | whilst others were busy in considering how it 
n it, anf Jed into some years before, and now had much | should happen, I was as busy in reflecting on 
e, Whig ado, through the sense of my own unworthi-| myself as the cause; and it weighed me down 
e in ness, to shake it off, laboring hard against the | in humble acknowledgements unto God for 
meti temptation of destroying myself, and foolishly | His merciful preservation. The world, in a 
\ resol wishing some accident would do that office. | comparative way of speaking, seemed now to be 
slave §§ But here the riches of God’s grace again ap-| pear an end with me, and as if a total eclipse 
down ij red. I was brought to see and acknowl-|was drawing on. Every scene and object 
dgme , that if my soul perished eternally, the | looked gloomy, and whichever way I turned 
without § * Lord was but just in His dealings with me ;| my eye, an angry God appeared. There was 
be whajf and these considerations had some effect. 1) no shelter for me; nothing now to defend my- 
d graye} desired to be brought back to my former state, | self with or way of escaping, and nature must 
1pon that I might have access to His power, be a| yield. In a little time the trial came again ; 
witness of His love, and tried once more. My | and in that moment the enemy of my soul 
he upne surely would fail ere I could fully set | suggested, that if I got up I should not be 
vr deg Perth the condescensions and long-sufferings of | able to stand; but, thanks to the Almighty, 
So greg§ the goodness of my Creator towards me. I was strengthened to try, and found him 
go back here knew my pardon sealed; but my peace/a liar. The expression of a few words 
e off tah lasted not long, for I was quickly tried again | produced a blessed change. There seemed 















and again, and still I did not give up. I was 
gensible that [ flinched from that Power which 
was ready as a hand to help me, and, there- 
fore, worse and worse, said I to my soul. It 
will never be better with thee, suggested the 
eemy. I knew not which way to turn; I 
was weary of my own obstinacy. I would 
ow see what I could gain by self-mortifica- 
ion, and, as I could not work, I would eat 
but little. I studied several ways to afflict 
myself ; and have thought, glad should I be 
if I had no tongue. 


reetings| Here, again, I had cause to know the old 
keeping{ prompter to be near to augment my distress, 
ar, which, with my own disobedience, made the 


d to whole creation appear to be against me. Oh! 
hose def I was in such perplexity, that I said, Now 
hat shall I fall by the hand of my enemy. I fretted 
» by thef and chafed at myself and everything about 
‘ear me, and could not come at submission. 


| sat Atone time, as I was seriously reflecting 
2 witha§ om my situation, these thoughts passed my 
d which mind, and surprised me: ‘If thou be a God 
ate of power, make me willing.” This was no 
in Ziony@ sooner past but they were followed as quick, 
who If in comparison, as lightning, by, “Soul, de 
nd, test thou this presumption, for though He is 
hilst aGod of power, it is in His time He will re- 
igen deem.” I was astonished, and said, “ Lord, 
to seek what is it?” and it came thus before me: 
vith mé “There i js war in heaven, Michael and the 
1g faint, on.” 
a thing hen the flutter was over, I remembered 
et so fat the passage where it is said, “ In the day of 
> pinch} My power My people shall be a willing peo- 
ee and I wasconsolated by it. There also 
ever ff fell out another singular occurrence about 











now a new heaven and a new earth; old 
things passed away, and all things belong: 
ing to my state became new; no more gui t 
for past disobedience remained, but new em- 
braces and new covenants filled up that joy- 
ful day. Yet I looked forward with anxiety 
to another meeting day; and though I for- 
merly thought meetings did not come. fast 
enough, yet now they seemed to come too 
soon. In two or three of them I sat under a 
degree of slavish fear, yet truly desired to - 
keep my integrity and obedience. At length 
a second trial came. I was moved té kneel 
down; and, while I viewed the place, my 
soul secretly breathed thus before the Lord : 
“Here is the place of my execution ;” and, 
seeing the. boss, “ This is the block whereon 
I must yield up the pride of nature, for a 
testimony of my obedience. Remember me, 
O Lord! and the conflicts that 1 undergo to 
serve Thee. Accept, O Lord, the sacrifice!” 
I then kneeled down, and when I arose this 
came into my mind: “The life that I must 
now live, must be by faith in Jesus Christ.” 
Thus persevered I in obedience, which wrought 
unspeakable satisfaction, and brought my soul, 
by degrees, out of the place of thraldom and 
bondage, and thus, by the goodness of God, 
were the strongholds of sin and satan brought 
down, and the joy of my salvation restored. 
Meeting times and days were pleasant 
again, whilst my soul worshipped the livin 
God, as in the house of prayer; and whilst 
stand as on the bank of deliverance, resound- 
ing hosanna in the highest, having the harp 
of thanksgiving put into my hands, my son 
shall be of mercies and of judgments, through 
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which my soul has been so far redeemed ; and | and by which only they can prove their yj yy 
of the victory of the Lamb, by whose right hand | to stand. a conse | 


and everlasting arm my soul's enemies have| This searching and reconstruction is marke ginuity 
been driven back, scattered and put to flight.| as the appointed mission of the age, by tf qith th 


Now, what have I to render to my God for| fact that never before have there been sug ghen, is 
this most glorious work—the salvation of my | ample facilities for the work. So much hgl give s 
soul—but the humble acknowledgments of the | been brought to light in a generation, that} @iyine 
most unworthy and vilest of sinners, who, by | can hardly be calJed presumption to bring ig} gust | 
His most gracious condescendings, is enabled | for a new trial that which the wisest and bagl jfgelf tc 


| and encouraged to ascribe honor, adoration, | regarded as securely settled twenty five yeay 
| dominion and renown, with praisesand thanks-| ago. Researches in geology and human} yar 
giving, as due to His eternal love, for ever-| tiquities, the comparative study of languagy living | 


eS eee ee ee ae 


ee ee cesaiaed 
































i 
i | more. mythologies and religions — these, industr 
| Upon perusal of the same others, have opened anew the old inqui qin on 
a My soul’s enlivened with a flame have thrown a flood of light into dark plac&} en br 
; Of holy zeal, that I may know and made it necessary to recast the old fo : 
The hand of God in all I do me We . Tm} the kin 
: of thinking and doctrine. r 
Ob, that I may therein confide, ery in the weeld, thea rise 0 
i And by the righteous Judge be tried : na of ali men in the » he sast 
i This is of my desire the scope, tremble at or oppose these movements shoulf 
: That of my love, my faith and hope, be the Christian. It is not faith in God, by 
if I yr Mew be ashamed ; and have a lack of it, that smothers investigation} The 
An inheritance beyond the grave, that calls hard names, or offers frantic aj} of the 
p Which to enjoy, Lord, grant that I ; d eas Wh is of Godt : 
In fear may live, and favor die; bigote opposition. atever 18 of ( od haf dealing 
} And that my soul may on the wing in it God’s eternity. That which is simpl of our 
4 Of hallelujah meet our King. man may come to nought; but what is of Golf and of 
; te no power can overthrow. But 
From Christianity the Science of Manhood. “ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again; for wh 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME. The eternal years of God are hers.” many | 
BY MINOT JCDEON SAVAGE. The disciples of the Truth, then, should nig instruc 
If we seek a name for it, I know none better | fear to give her a free field and a nakelg ate th 
for the present period of the world’s history | sword, and trust themselves to the issue, jg ketch 


than “ The Age of Criticism.” Everybody is} is the corporation that is unwilling to hayes ind 3 
asking questions about everything. . ‘'hat| its books looked into, that we are ready tapgeyoud 
which centuries have taken for granted, is| suspect. Ifa man places his back againstaf’ 


being examined anew. Men are asking it| door, and says it shall not be opened, it beging The 
what foundation it stands on, and by what| to look as if it were for his interest to keepijy plain 
right it continues to exist. The earth and the|shut. He is a poor friend to Christiapity§ many 
heavens, governments, societies, the church, | who offers its sacredness as a reason whyiig Action 
the individual, the ultimate principles of right | should not be looked at. It is time we weng a8 of 
and wrong, the very existence of the soul and | through with such defence. The world hag with o 
of a personal God—these are being scrutin-| had enough of it. If it is true, it will be étatior 
ized as never before. Systems long supposed | scrutiny. Gold can bear tests. Only they dhe cli 
' divine, are proved mortal, and overthrown. | dealers in brass need tremble. ‘| placed 
Theories, long unquestioned, are found false,} One thing, at least, in the midst of the gemg Aave 2 
and cast to the winds. What was considered | eral confusion, is clear: that, whatever comg tect p 
authentic history, is turned into myth, and | tinues to exist, must give a reason for being black 
blown away. It is a crucible time, when what | It must show cause why sentence of desig day b 
is not gold has need to fear. Veneration for| should not be passed upon it. And this remy light; 


the old and established is giving way to ven-| son must be one of present force. It is m 
eration for the true; and what can be truer | enough that a thing was good and satisfactonpy 
reverence? For truth is ancient as God ; and | a hundred or a thousand years ago. It mil 
error, however old with men, is only a par-| hold in its hands cornucopias of present ble 
venu in the reign of heaven. ing and utility. It is not enough that it cay 
The age, then, is not justly charged with | offer strong proofs that it once came from 
being irreverent. Never, since the world be-| hands of God. It must have a present 


gan, was the heart of man so set on the dis- living connection with the heavens. It woul} dicin 
covery of Truth. “The truth, though the| not warm and light the world to prove til} highe: 
heavens fall,” might be taken as the motto of| a sun rose and shone, and became a sou th 
the time. There is, indeed, a rough grasping | of growth and beauty a thousand years know: 


and shaking of time-honored institutions and| We need a sun that rises and shines evéip fusion 
usages ; but it is only to find out whether they | day in the year. And if we have this liviagy ri ady 
have a basis strong enough to uphold them, presence and light, we can pit up with a af above 
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rig jn the records of past shining, or even dis- | a great many cases, even worldly interest was 


nse With them altogether. But no con- 
I ginuity of records will enable us to dispense 
kf with the light and warmth. If Christianity, 
A sdk ¢hen, is to continue to rule the world, it must 
ch hu give some reason beyond the traditional 

Fine right of a long descended sceptre. It 
gust prove its right by its ability to adapt 
itself to the world’s highest needs. 
yea : 

Larce numbers of men of prominence now 

living have risen from humble life, by dint of 
industry, without which talent is as a gold 
gin on a barren island. Work alone makes 
men bright, and it does not alone depend on 
the kind of work you have to do whether you 
rise or not. It depends on how you do it. 


~ ——-—40@ > -——___- 





VALUE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


The Bible was given to us as a revelation 
of the character of God, of His purposes and 
dealings with us, the creatures of His power, 
of our duty to our Creator and to each other, 
and of our final destiny. 


But these, although the principle objects 
for which it was given, are not all. It has 
many auxiliary properties which interest and 
instruct us. Among these, and not the least, 
ate the many stories from real life—short 
sketches of personal history, of which we 
od so many in the Bible, going back far 
pyond the oldest traditions of other nations. 

















The stories of the Bible came to us in the 
plain unvarnished language of truth, yet 
| many of them are strange—“ stranger than 
if fiction.” We feel that the persons they tell 
ma as of were human beings of like passions 
with ourselves, and that, taking into consid- 
tation the customs and manners of the times, 
the climate and country they lived in, we, if 


ly ¢ 
’ or in the same situations, would or might 


he ge ve acted in the same manner. Like a cor- 
er coy rect printing, they have the dark shades and 

beings blackness of character, as well as its noon- 
f death} day brilliancy, and mild rich evening twi- 
his rey light; its crimes, faults and follies, as well as 
t is nvm its good qualities and stern unwavering sense 


of duty. In a word, they are true to human 
{} nature. 


t blew§ “Nor are they there without motive. They 
it Ci are put there for our instruction and improve- 
is} ment, they show us if we rightly study them, 
)that sin carries with it its own reward, pro- 
pdicing misery even when surrounded with the 
highest worldly prosperity. They take us in- 
up the heart and show us that the spirit 

Alows no rest, that all is misery and con- 
ef} fusion there, and that virtue, even with world- 

if} ty adversity, gives to the mind a peace far 
a UMP} above mere worldly advantages, and that in 

‘ 


















best advanced by keeping in the line of duty. 


If rightly studied they will better fit us for 


the duties of life, by teaching us that with 
upright motives and correct conduct we have 
a greater prospect of temporal advantage ; 
but if “ He who ruleth over all” shall den 
us that, we will yet be sure of peace of mind, 
which is above all price, and which the world 
of itself cannot give and cannot take away. 
— Hebrew Leader. 





Great Men.—Great men stand like soli- 


tary towers in ‘the city of God; and secret 
passages, running deep beneath external 


nature, give their thoughts intercourse with 
higher intelliggnces, which strengthens and 
consoles them, and of which the laborers on 
the surface do not dream.—Longfellow. 





SYMPATHY AND JUSTICE. 


It is sometimes affirmed: that the instinct 
of personal rights is a purely selfish one, and 
that while the conviction of our own just 
claims to liberty of action and the pursuit of 
happiness lead us to seek them eagerly and 
maintain them persistently, it will not give 
us any due perception of anothers rights, or 
induce any effort to secure for him what we 
so stoutly demand for ourselves. But a prac- 
tical view of life seems to contradict this 
statement. In the great majority of cases 
the instinct of personal rights and respect 
for the claims of our neighbors seem ‘tu de- 
velop in unison. Justice to self and justice . 
to others bear a general correspondence with 
each other; where the one is strong, the 
other flourishes; where the one is feeble, the 
other languishes. All history confirms this. 
The more barbarous the nation, the more 
completely is force the governing power. 
The very idea of rights seems absent, Sub- 
mission is extorted by violence and rendered 
through fear. The tyrant, when conquered, 
becomes the most abject slave, and the slave, 
if armed with authority, is the most despotic 
tyrant. Only gradually, with civilization 
and culture, does man learn to appreciate 
justice and to embrace the notion of personal 
rights. Close upon this follows the other 
notion of the rights of his fellow men and his 
duty to respect them. Those who manifest 
the firmest determination to assert the former 
will usually be the most equitable in uphold- 
ing the latter. The Society of Friends affords 
an excellent illustration of this. That body 
has ever resisted with the utmost energy e very 
invasion of its liberty, has defied persecution, 
and refused utterly to yield its convictions to 
popular opinions or fashions, while at the 
same time it has been prominent in every 
effort to spread liberty and uphold justice 
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throughout the world. It has resolutely op- 
posed the slave-trade, the cruel treatment of 
the insane and the prisoner, unjust dealings 
with the Indians, and war with all its horrors, 
while the — character of its members has 
been noted for sincerity and honesty. So that 
nation which most firmly maintains its own 
rights is generally distinguished by its equit- 
able conduct and good faith toward’ other 
countries, while a people deficient in self-re- 
spect are continually making unjust demands 
upon their neighbors. The greatest bully is 
generally the greatest coward, and he who 
fawns upon the rich and cringes before the 
powerful will be overbearing and haughty to 
the poor and dependent. ‘ 

The cause of this universal correspondence 
between justice to self and justice to our 
neighbors may be found in the existence of 
the faculty commonly called sympathy. This 
fellow-feeling with the emotions or passions 
of others, which causes us to share in the pain 
or the joy they experience, is developed in 
vastly different degrees, but is instinctive 
toall. There are some persons with such 
highly sensitive organizations that they can- 
not witness bodily suffering without having 
similar. sensations, like an echo in their own 
frames. The shrinking and shuddering that 
most of us experience in witnessing surgical 
operations, or severe accidents, the indigna- 
tion we feel at extreme cruelty, the terror we 
suffer in seeing any one in a perilous position, 
the unpleasant effect — by the blun- 
ders of an unpractised speaker, the sadness 
caused by the presence of grief which is not 
ours, and the pleasure inspired by joyous 
faces and cheerful voices, all combine to show 
how natural and universal is that sympathy 
by which we are bound to each other in the 
ties of a common humanity and brotherhood. 
To this faculty may be traced all those im- 
pulses of benevolence which lead us to relieve 
pain and promote happiness. The pain or 
pleasure must, however, be of a nature a 
preciable by us before we can sympathize in 
them, or desire to mitigate the one or enhance 
the other. 

Sympathy lies at the root of both justice 
and beneficence, sending its warm and living 
current of vitality equally into each. Ite 
work is not, as some think, wholly confined to 
the promotion of mercy, charity and good 
nature; it is equally concerned in preserving 

uity among men, in balancing the fairness 
of claims, in cherishing honorable dealings, 
in putting down tyranny and slavery, in nur- 
turing a self respect in every heart, that shall 
. command the respect of others. It is true 

that sympathy is sometimes made the tool of 
aw weak and insipid good nature that simply 
pleases itself by indulging others, regardless 
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of the principles of justice or the laws 
equity. But this is not its deepest meaning 
nor its highest aim. If it is united 
or as well as impulse, if it strives y 
lindly to please at all hazards, but wisely tg 
establish the principles of liberty, justice ang 
equity and to confer upon others the same bleg. 
ings that we prize for ourselves, it is worthyg 
large place in every heart.— Public Ledger, 





PRESIDENT Nort, in his wise old age, 
took a newly married pair aside and said; “ 
want to give you this advice, my childreg, 
Don’t try to be happy. Happiness is a shy 
nymph, and if you chase her you will neve 
catch her; but just go quietly on and do your 
duty and she will comte to you.” 





“a LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM,” 


It is not over stairs of dogma, but by 
flights of inquiry, aspiration and prayer, that 
we rise to things heavenly. A child’s qué 
tion on a religious theme lifts me nearer t 
the skies than the theologian’s answer. | 
say the child’s question, because our later 
questioning is apt to be frrren with @ pre 
judice or a policy in it. Those simple “ whys” 
and “hows” of infant speech are pure pray- 
ers for light. They voice the young heart's 
want. Nay, more, they are pointings to, and 
assurances of, the very thing they question, 
What is that little “why” but the nature's 
demand for, and affirmation of, a cause be 
hind visible things? “Must J die? and will 
there be no more I?” exclaimed a little one 
when his playfellow passed away; and his 
eyes rounded and darkened with exceeding 
horror. What stronger testimony could his 
soul have borne to immortality, even though 
gifted with a theologian’s wit and logic, and 
instructed in all the creeds, than this instine 
tive hatred of death, and thirst to live for 
ever ?: It simply said: “ Death is alien to my 
being; it is no part of me; I can never die. 
A ee in’ religion, asked from a bursting 
soul, may affirm more than any answer you 
can give it. Interrogations and exclama- 
tions, darting from the nature’s depths, are 
more instructive than rounded periods. Why, | 
one of the strongest assurances of God I can 
find in the whole universe, is the thirst I feel ” 
for perfectness and a perfect being. i 

e boy who, when asked why he was 
whipping the wind, replied: “It is not good; | 
I want good everywhere!” spoke a whole” 
volume of theology. We are so constituted, 
that we crave goodness every where—goodness 
omnipresent—goodness almighty! Jesus, with 
a panting for infinite love, and right, and” 
wisdom, spoke out to the Power that rules the | 
worlds, the only name that measures the want 








I feel 


, with | 


os the 
want 


. yen of the Highest.—S. C. B., in the Christian 
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rying a ladder or other long thing but what 
I remember the two ends. Don’t we carry 
things besides’ ladders that have two ends? 
When I see a young man getting “ fast” 
habits I think he only sees one end of that 
ladder, and that he does not know that the 
other end is wounding ‘his parent’s hearts. 
Many a young girl carries a ladder in the 
shape of a love for dress and finery ; she only 
sees that gratification of a foolish pride at 
the forward end of that ladder, while the end 
that she does not see is crushing true mod- 
esty and pure friendship as she goes along 
thoughtlessly among the crowd. Ah! yes, 
every ladder has two ends, and it is a thing 
to be remembered in more ways than one.— 
The Moravian. 


of any soul—“ Father!” Questions and de- 
sires, shooting up from the mind, like tendrils 
bursting from the vine, and feeling their way 
slong to the supporting trellis; or, like the 
thirst of the weary beast—itself a proof that 
somewhere run the water-brooks—what ora- 
cles from Sinai are more infallible than these? 
Have thuse of you who have sailed the sea 
across, any doubt that the slender needle that 

ided your way felt the drawing of a real 
object or influence from somewhere toward 
the North Pole? And did you not, therefore, 
feel a security. though out of sight of shore 
or haven? You did not need to see the 
*mountain of lodestone,” or whatever it is; 
nay, you did see it in the needle’s steadfast- 
ness. These involuntary exclaimings and 
outreachings into the Great Mystery, furnish 
more wisdom than all dogmatic treatises. 
God asks through us the questions to which 
He is the answer, and so long as these cur- 
rents of the Holy Spirit go sweeping through 
us, we may be sure we are remembered child- 




































WE cannot all of us be beautiful, but the 
pleasantness of a good-humored look is denied 
to none. We can all of us increase and 
strengthen the family affections and the de- 
lights of home. 


“aS CRAPS©& 


‘FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 





Register. 


An old writer says, “ Reade not bookes 
alone, but men, and amongst them chiefly 
selfe: if thou find anything questionable 
there, use the commentary of a severe friende, 
‘rather than the glosse of a sweete lipt flat- 
terer; there is more profit in a distasteful 
truth, than deceitful sweetnesse.” 


———. + ~ee 





Here we are at ——, where we can rest 
body and mind, and can truly say we lack 
nothing. There is a precious seed in every 
place where our lot has been cast—many in- 
quiring minds among the young; these see 
the beauty of holiness, and desire to realize 
the blessed results of a life of devotion to the 
cause of Truth. They have heard the loving 
voice of the good Shepherd, seeking to draw 
them within the safe enclosure of His fold. 
It isa time of awakening. Not only is the 
earth being shaken, but the heavens also, 

May every false rest be broken up, and 
everything be removed that would be as a 
clog to the progress of the good work now on 
the wheel. I often wish that the great reali- 
ties of the Christian religion may be seen and 
accepted in their beautiful simplicity, relieved 
from the cumbersome machinery and orna- 
mentation that in many professed Christian 
churches now press it down, preventing its 
full dominion. 

It is through individual faithfulness this 
work must be accomplished. A practical ac- 
knowledgement of the great Truth that the 
Divine law is impressed upon the tablet of 
every heart, and may be read by all of God’s 
rational creatures, will go far towards over- 
throwing all mere ceremonial observances, 
and establishing that acceptable worship 





CARRYING A LADDER. 

Did you ever see a person carry a ladder? 
He puts it on his shoulder, or it may be he 
puts his head between the rounds and has one 
of the sides resting on each shoulder, and 
having it nicely balanced walks along. A 
man wi:h a ladder is an interesting object in 
s crowded street. He looks at the end before 
him, but the end behind him he cannot see. 
If he moves the front end to get out of the 
way of a person, away goes the rear end just 
as far in the opposite direction, and the slight- 
est-turn of his body, only a few inches, will 

ive the ends a sweep of several feet, and 

in the way may look out for bruised 
hats and bumped heads, while the window- 
pom slong the street is in constant danger 

m the unseen rear end of the ladder. 
When a small boy, I was carrying a not very 
large ladder, when there was a crash. An 
unlucky movement had brought the rear end 
of my ladder against a vaten Instead of 
scolding me, my father made me stop, and 
said very quietly: “ Look here, my son, there 
‘is-one thing I wish you always to remember ; 
that is, every ladder has twoends.” I never 
have forgotten that, though many, many 
years have gone, and I never see a man car- 





My heart responds to every suggestion of 
thine, and I am grateful for the friendship 











which stands in submission to the Divine will. . 
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which dictated them. Yes, we are depend- 


ent one upon another, and it is right it should | example of others. 


be thus. These repeated bereavements bind 
those that are left more closely to each other, 
and we are all companions in sorrow. 

It is a beautiful thought that the love which 
ministers-to our enjoyment here will continue 
to doso in the “ hereafter,” and the veil which 
separates us seems so thin, and the stepping- 
stone so narrow, that methinks they cannot 
be very far away. I love to think that our 
friends are near, cognizant of our joys and 
sorrows, which, to their clearer perceptions, 
must seem of less moment to them; and that 
their watchful love smooths, bridges over and 
fills up the rough and deep places. Is this 
visionary, dear friend? Well, let it be so. 
The deep religious element is not so strong in 
some minds as others; and the spiritual per- 
ceptions of some of us are not sufficiently alive 
to speak of that which seems afar off. Perhaps 
in that “higher life,” which we believe is in 
store for us, all will be made plain, and we 


‘behold the perfection of a plan that Divinity 


alone could mature. 
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Lonpon YEARLY Meertinc.—Nearly the 
whole of the British Friend of Sixth month 
is occupied with a detailed account of the 
proceedings of this Yearly Meeting. We 
presume the account is prepared under the 
supervision of the journal in which it appears, 
or of the Yearly Meeting itself.* We give an 
abstract of some portions which seemed to be 
especially noteworthy. 

In the meeting of Ministers and Elders a min- 
ute was adopted expressive of a concern that 
these meetings should be more useful and 
spiritual in their character ; that the holding 
of them should be more effective; that the 
business was often of a mere routine character ; 
and that their operations should be extended 
in the way of pastoral care of the flock. It 
was advised that in ministry very simple lan- 
guage should be used, even such as was fitted 
to the capacity of children. That none should 


* In view of the unauthorized, imperfect and 
often erroneous accounts of the proceedings of our 


, own Yearly Meeting, which find their way into the 


public papers, it would be well for us to consider 
whetber, as this cannot be prevented, some steps 
should not be taken to ensure their correctness. 
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preach without a clear call, and not after the § are ! 
in c¢ 
In the meeting at large, among the teglj. ek 
monies for deceased Friends, was one concem |: * 
ing Edward Ash, M. D., (a minister). Mueh by § 
discussion arose as to the propriety of the mt 
Yearly Meeting issuing a laudatory testimony i 
for one whose writings had done much to . 
waste the faith promulgated by the fom . y 
fathers of the Society. E. Ash resigned hig =. 
right of membership some years ago, on ace ipat 
count of his want of unity, and has sing ey 
been reinstated ; but, it was remarked, there of 
appeared no evidence that his opinions had an 
changed. On the other hand, it was urged ‘ 
that the life and character of this Friend the 


gave evidence of Christian holiness and ded 
cation ; that the fact that a Friend had held cer. 
tainviews did not disqualify him from receiving 
after death, a testimony as to his character and 
life. A Friend recalled the circumstance that, 


in 1852, Dr. Ash resigned his membership on > 
: . ; the 
the ground of not agreeing with the re-publica. dim 
tion of Barclay’s Apology, by the Meeting for " 
Sufferinys. And since then the Yearly Meet y 


ing had come round to the exact conclusion 
which Dr. Ash at that time maintained, 4 
The testimony was adopted by the Meeting, 


wa 

Minutes from various Quarterly Meetings, gu! 
were received, proposing to omit the custom of 7 
answering some of the queries; those especially | Ek 
which relate to other than matters of fack | (A 
The answer to the query about love, it} the 
was stated, was often injurious by drawing | Qn 
attention to, and thereby strengthening, any} M, 
exceptions. Hence, the answers were inde § at 
nite, and did not promote a tone of gentleness 8a) 
and truthfulness. Attention was called to ‘ 
the difficulty of answering some of the queries, § the 
As regards the frequent reading of the Scrip § 
tures, for instance, we could not tell that the f 
individuals of a meeting were really frequent c 
in the perusal of the Bible. The same ap § ,,. 
plies with respect to the training of children fg, 
and servants, regarding which a great deal } jad 
must be unknown. The matter contained in} @ 
the queries often brought a solemn covering } 
over the meeting, which was dissipated by the v 
critical spirit elicited by the answers. The} 4, 
whole matter was referred to the careful com] tes 
sideration of the Quarterly Meetings, who} a 
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are to appoint a few Friends in each to meet 
in conference on the subject, and report to | relating to pastoral care and religious instruc- 
tion was commended by a minute to the 
thoughtful attention of Friends generally. 
The part recommending a change in the 
constitution of the Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, by the introduction of the Overseers 
and other Friends, at the discretion of the 
Monthly Meetings, was referred to the con- 
sideration of the meeting next year. 
course of the discussion on this subject a 
Friend informed that, 
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the next Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of intemperance was introduced 
by a proposition from one of the Quarters, 
that the Meeting should petition Parliament 
to enact laws restraining the traffic. A long 
and ivteresting discussion followed, in which 
it was manifest that the deep and wide-spread 
concern so prevalent in this country is partic- 
ipated in by Friends in Great Britain, though, 
as a society, they are behind us in the matter 
of total abstinence. John Bright, M. P., 
was not in favor of petitioning Parliament, 
believing that legislation could do nearly 
nothing in the present state of public opinion. 


. He thought their business was in their own 


homes, to endeavor to change the course of 
public opinion ; and if the Society of Friends 
united with other good men in this endeavor, 
he believed no words could describe, nor 
mind imagine, what good would result from 
their united efforts. He said that from the 
time he became a householder (thirty-four 
years) he had not bought any wine or spir- 
ituous liquor whatever. It was urged, in reply 
to J. B., that legislative action did much to- 
ward moulding public opinion. A committee 
was appointed to prepare an appeal on the 
subject. 

The report of the Conference which met in 
Eleventh month last, came up for discussion. 
(An account of this Conference was given in 
the forty-fifth number of our Jast volume.) 
On the subject of “ reading the Scriptures in 
Meetings for Worship,” the conclusion arrived 
at by the meeting was embodied in a minute, 
saying : 

“The subject of the firat part of the report from 
the Conference had been seriously considered, and 
bad elicited large expression. While appreciating 
the Christian concern of the Conference, we did not 
see our way to adopt it. In some places, Friends 
had adopted the reading of a portion of Scripture 
in some of their Meetings for Worship. With re- 
gard to this prac’ice we had come to no united 
jadgment, but there had been a prevalent desire not 
Winterfere with any liberty in this respect rightly 
enjoyed amongst us. Nevertheless, we felt an ear- 
fest concern that Friends everywhere should be 
Watchful that any liberty thus exercised be exer- 
¢ised in connection with a faithful upholding of our 


testimony to the nature of pure spiritual worship 
ander the Gozpel of Christ.” 
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That part of the report of the Conference 


In the 


“The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was the first 


meeting constituted by George Fox in the Society. 
Its object was the distribution of ministers through- 
out the Society, that ministers might be sent to any 
meetings, up and down the country, where they 
were needed. The whole idea was that of giving 
each individual that portion of service for which he 
was suited. The meetings were partly composed of 
those young ministers who might be said to be‘on 
trial—that is, who spoke in our meetings, and who 


might be said to be approved by the Church, since 
they were not prevented from coming and taking 
part in the Meetings for Worship. 
came over this meeting. ‘Elders’ were admitted 
to it. In 1750 the Meeting of Birmingham applied 
to the Yearly Meeting to know what was the dis- 
tinction between the offices of Overseer and Elder. 
The answer of the Yearly Meeting was very ambig- 
uous. After that there was another change. For- 
merly the Meeting of Ministers thus constituted was 
subject to the Monthly Meeting—the officers came to 
the Monthly Meeting and gave an account of what 
had been done for the good of the Church. We 
might see the remnant of that practice in the cus- 
tom for ministers to come and make some little re- 
port of their service to their Monthly Meeting when 
they return certificates granted to them. An alter- 
ation made co extensively with the separation of 
eldership and overseership was, that the Meetings of 
Ministers should not report to their own Monthly 
Meeting, but to a Quarterly Meteing of their own, 
and, bya subsequent enactment, should report to the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders—quite a 
modern affair. Then the things which affected the 
interests of the particular-churches were taken from 
the shoulders of their own local meetings, and put 
on the Quarterly Meetings, a great deal farther off, 
and then on the Yearly Meeting.” 


Then a change 


In two of the epistles issued to other Yearly 
Meetings there occurred a passage about the 
difference in their view of Divine Truth which 
had marked the career of some, or all, of the 
Friends whose testimonies had been .read 
amongst them. A Friend remarking that he 
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thought it unwise thus to show what division 
might exist among them, the passage was 
omitted. 


intersected by Broad and Marketstreets, which, 
in the laying out of the city, was donated by 
its illustrious founder for that purpose. This 
site has been the scene of busy industry for 
some months past ; the foundation walls haye 
progressed rapidly, and on Seventh-day the 
corner-stone was laid, in the presence of ag 
immense throng of invited guests and other, 


























Corner-Stones.—As Editors of this paper, 
we are frequent recipients of public documents 
and of invitations to join in the various cere- 
monies that inaugurate useful and popular 
enterprises. So far as our limited space, and 
the position of our paper as the organ of a 
distinctive religious body, will allow, we will 
ingly accept, and avail ourselves of all these 
means of testifying our interest in the welfare 
of our beloved city and the Commonwealth 
of which it is the business metropolis, and also 
of giving our readers the benefit of the infor- 
mation thus received. 

Two important events connected with the 
future of our city were celebrated, with the 
ceremonies usual on such occasions, on 
Seventh-day the 4th inst. The new.bridge 
spanning the Schuylkill at Girard avenue 
was delivered over to the city authorities, 
and formally thrown open to travel on that 
day. It is a massive structure, of great 
strength and real artistic beauty; the im- 
mense piles of granite masonry that support 
it look as if they might resist the wear and tear 
of time for indefinite ages. It is broad enough 
for eight vehicles to pass abreast, leaving 
ample room for pedestrians, and so well paved 
that one scarcely comprehends, in passing 
over, that a river of considerable size is flow- 
ing beneath. 

Gas jets enclosed in glass globes are ar- 
ranged on each side, the centre ones bearing 
clusters, corresponding to the single globes. 
These, when lighted up, make the bridge as safe 
at night for pedestrians or riders as our streets. 
The old bridge which it replaces has been con- 
sidered unsafe for heavy transit for a long time, 
and it is really a matter for sincere rejoicing 
that, amid so much reckless expenditure of 
the people’s money, a work so worthy a great 
and prosperous city has been carried through 
to completion. 

But it was more especially to notice the 
other event of the day that we began this ar-| The importance of a corner-stone toa build 
ticle. The vexed question which agitated the | ing cannot be over-estimated ; on its solidity 
community for so long, as to the location of the | and strength the whole edifice depends. 
new Public Buildings, has been finally set-| the pomp and show, the marchings and coum 
tled in the selection of the centre of the square, | termarchings of men arrayed in robes of mys 


The ceremonies were conducted by the Freg 
Masons with all the pomp and display pecu. 
liar to that Order. 

Demonstrations at the laying of the corner. 
stone of a public building date back to the 
misty ages of antiquity. They have always 
been occasions of great pomp and shoy, 
Doubtless the beginning of all works of gen. 
eral interest that facilitate the transaction of 
business or provide asylums for the desti 
should be the subject of congratulation; y 
there is so much of parade and show, and 
such a glamour of the medieval ages in the 
performances, that they seem out of place in 
the fresh young life of our free institutions, 

If, on these occasions, we accustom the 
youth of our country to the halo that sur 
rounds the mysteries of secret societies, and 
familiarize their impressible minds, with shows 
that recall thrones and sceptres, priestly bene 
diction and royal favor, the plain, honest, 
simple ways that our Quaker and Puritan 
ancestry had of doing such things, will soon 
be classed. among the rude and unpolished 
‘customs of collonial times. Thus, the State 
which owes it to the young to preserve them 
from the practices and traditions against 
which the fathers and mothers of the past 
protested, even to the giving up of their lives, 
becomes a party to their re-establishment 
Not that we fear ultimate shipwreck to this 
nation, for we do not believe that this fair 
land of ours can ever be thwarted in its ulti- 
mate destiny as the free home of a free State, 
a free Church and a free people, though t 
clouds which now and then loom up on ifs 
horizon, like the one “ not bigger than a man's 


hand,” may yet pour down in a fearful deluge } 
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tical significance, can neither make nor mar 
the strength of the structure which is to be 
reared. They can have no use. beyond the 
gratification of the sensuous desires, and are 
forgotten in the next new excitement, only 
their effects are left to weaken the love for 
plainer and more simple observances. 

That great account was made of the laying 
of @ corner-stone in ancient times, may be 
gathered from the frequent allusions to it 
made by the prophets. Isaiah, who, in his 
exalted visions of the distant future, saw the 
triumph of righteousness and peace, and the 
reign of that millennial day in which the king- 
dom of this world would become the kingdom 
of God, personating the Divine Being, de- 
clares: “ Behold, I Jay in Zion for a founda- 
tion a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, & sure foundation.” Taking up this 
thought of the prophet, Paul, in his letter to 
the Ephesians, proclaims that those who had 
come into citizenship with the saints, had 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone.” 








DIED. 


CORBIN.—In Buffalo, on the 6th of Sixth month, 
Peter Corbin, in the 81st year of his age. Although 
not always an attendant of Friends meetings, he 
was at heart a true Friend, and of late years, ever 
since @ meeting was established in this city, he was 
a faithful attendant, and his kindly heart, his ever 
cheerful face, and social qualities, will be greatly 
missed from that little, but faithful, company who 
weekly assemble in the meeting-house on Allen St. 


WOOD.—At her residence in Benjaminville, Mc- 
Lean Co., Illinois, on the 23d of Fifth month, Tacy 
Wood, in her 67th year. 
———>E————————— 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
No. 6. 

The city of Antwerp forms a strong contrast 
to Paris in some respects. A chill sea air greets 
Ww on our arrival, and all the wraps within 
mach are hardly enough to keep up a com- 
fortable warmth. A rough ride in the omni- 

over a pavement of uneven cubes of stone, 
ugh winding, sometimes narrow, streets, 
brings us to the Hotel St. Antoine, a most 
tomfortable and welcome rest after a day’s 
milway ride. There is not much of magnif: 
lence here, except what is found in the cathe- 
dral and other ecclesiastical buildings. These 
ate interesting memorials of the stormy mid- 
ages, and forever historic as the scene of 


the heroic struggle of the Flemish reformers 
of the 16th century with the overwhelming 
power and cruel bigotry of the Spanish 
tyrant. We take a long look at the splendid 
tower of the cathedral against the clear even- 
ing sky, and marvel how human strength and 
skill could ever have accomplished the her- 
culean work we see before us. It soars far, 
far above all surrounding objects, and every 
other structure in the city, to the height (ac- 
cording to Baedeker) of 400 feet. But its 
altitude is less wonderful than the delicate 
sculpture of the spire, which the Emperor 
Napoleon compared to a piece of Mechlin 
lace, and Charles V used to say it was ele- 
gant enough to be preserved in a case. It 
seems as if Gothic magnificence can do no 
more. As we look, a musical chime ripgs out 
on the still evening, and we are told that it is 
the voice of ninety-nine bells, the smallest of 
which is only fifteen inches in circumference, 
and the largest weighs eight tons. As we 
stand in the Place Vert, on the south side of 
the cathedral, formerly the churchyard, we 
are jtist in front of the colossal bronze statue 
of Rubens, the great Flemish painter, whose 
masterpieces are to be found in the cathedral. 
Diplomatist, statesman and artist, he looks 
worthy of his fame, and worthy to be-the 
friend and companion of the greatest of,the 
earth. His must have been a busy life, for 
we read that one thousand pictures, many of 
them of great dimensions, bear his name, 
while he devoted himself quite as much to 
political labor in the service of his princes as 
to art. I examined with all diligence the 
two paintings oY Rubens which are accounted 
his greatest : he Elevation of the Cross, 
and The Descent from the Cross, as well as 
the Assumption and Resurrection, which are 
also from his powerful pencil. The wonder 
and the excellence of these works are the bold- 
ness of the conception and the terrible inten- 
sity of the expression. It is not an unmixed 
pleasure to look upon such marvellous delinga- 
tions of cruel agony, malignity, and heart- 
breaking sorrow, and one turns away with @ 
fulness of emotion that a work of art seldom 
bas the power to awaken in so great a degree. 
Other works of the great painter are in the 
various churches, and fourteen are to be found 
in the Antwerp museum ; but if the traveller 
does justice to the masterpieces of art, how is it 
possible to observe properly the world of re- 
ality and of nature? 


The streets are clean, and everywhere we 
observed orderly activity. Everybody is at 
work. Even dogs are harnessed to little 
carts, and are submitting to share with other 
creatures the labors:of civilization. To one 
cart I saw two, and to another, three dogs at- 
tached; and, as misery ever loves company, 
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it seemed an amelioration of the doom of la-| middle of the street, some carrying bundles 
bor. The dogs did not look specially un-| and baskets, some little children, and some 
happy, and when the little cart stopped, as it| of the young and the strong supporting the 
frequently did, they would sit down and look|| steps of aged ones. Many were foot-sore,and 
cheerfully around them. In one instance, | limped along in their cruel wooden shoes, and 
the master, evidently pitying his humble ser-| some would sink down and rest a little from 
“vant, had taken the shafis of the wagon | time to time, and then jump up and clatter 
himself, and the dog trotted along with loose| over the stones with the rest. I think we 
traces, showing that the ancient sympathy | waited more than an hour in a little shop, 
and affection between dog and man, lives even | which made a comfortable refuge, while the 
in Antwerp. The immense Flemish horses, | motley procession passed. The proprietor 
larger, I think, than any in use with us, draw| of the shop told us in French that these 
great loads with slow, determined steps, which | people had been making a pilgrimage on 
are only very slightly quickened by the most | foot to a church at eleven leagues distance 
energetic persuasion. from Antwerp, and that they were now re 
It looks very sad to American eyes to see | turning to the city after two days’ absence, 
women performing hard manual labor in the | Later we learned that we had missed a scene 
open streets: drawing carts, pushing wheel-| of exceeding interest at the chapel of the 
barrows, and sweeping up all the litter with} Virgin, at Montague, on the arrival of the 
brooms of twigs. Their faces are bronzed, | procession. A great multitude of devotees 
and backs bowed, and every trace of comeli- | were present, having come on foot the whole 
ness had vanished; and we question why it is | distance, as far as their strength would per. 
that so much of the lighter work is done by| mit. Great covered wagons accompanied, in 
the men in this country, and that women are | which those who sank with fatigue were car. 
thus made the bearers of the heavy burdens. | ried until they were rested, when other worn. 
In the market-place we were much interested | out pilgrims took their places; and so they 
in the curious costume of the peasant women, | labored along till the desired shrine was 
who sat beside their wares. Some were|reached. Among the company were many 
shelling the peas they had for sale, or pealing | penitents, expiating their sins according to 
the potatoes; and very few indeed were idle. | priestly mandate, who marched with out 
‘The white cotton cap, with great, large ears, | stretched hands, forming the body into a’ 
and a very quaint wagon-shaped straw bon- | cross, and the whole procession walked three 
net with a hat-like border, made the head-| times round the church. Does it not seem 
dress, while many of them wore long, warm | strange that these dark medieval customs 
cloaks of some kind of black woolen stuff, | should prevail at Antwerp, where at one time 
with capacious hoods behind, able to cover | the Reformation took such powerful root? 
the remarkable bonnets, if occasion required.| [tiga pleasant walk -along the Scheldt on 
The skirts were very short, which made it} the fine quays, constructed by Napoleon. In 
more evident that their feet were protected | the early days, before the desolation of this 
by clumsy wooden shoes, in which it would city by its oppressors, thousands of merchant 
seem impossible to make any but the most ships used to lie in the harbor; and in the 
awkward movements. These shoes make a| 16th century, during the height of its pros 
curious clatter on the stones, and move about perity, it had a population of 200,000. A 
with all needful alacrity. They would appear | row of noble trees shade the promenade, and 
to have some merits for those who could en-| no accumulation of dirt or rubbish obstructs 
dure them—durability and dryness; but at! or offends the pedestrian. At low tide, from 
every step the heel rises from the shoe, and it | the quay we look down quite a precipice to 
is not quite clear to the uninstructed observer | the lazy Scheldt, and the deposit of mud 
why, the shoe and foot do not part company | which the turbid stream leaves has a decided- 
entirely when the wearer has to run. Per- ly oceanic flavor. The river rises ten feet on 
haps they do at times. an average, and the height of the water, when 
One evening we took a rather long ride on | I saw it, would seem to indicate that a spring 
the street railway (tramway it is called here) | tide would sometimes inundate the quay 
to the outskirts of the town, for the purpose | itself. A little ferry-boat seems to invite, and 
of looking at the fortifications, which are said | we take a trip to the opposite shore, wheré & 
to be very strong; and when the hour to re-| slight headland, Viaamsh Hoofd, or Head of 
turn arrived, found that every car we hailed | Flanders, gives a fine view of the city. From 
was filled to overflowing. It was impossible | this point we see a charming picture of Ant 
for some time to find a place, and we enquired | werp, on her bow-like side of which the 
into the meaning of this stream of people | Scheldt is the string. Far the most promi 
which was pouring into the city. They were | nent point in the picture is the noble cathedral 
walking, both on the sidewalks and in the! tower, with its exquisite open-work against 
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a varying background of blue sky and soft 
cloud masses. ‘The city now, though number- 
ing, it is said, only 135,000 inhabitants, occu- 

jes six times the space enclosed within the 
ancient ramparts which have been removed, 
and new buildings are springing up in every 
direction. This gave us an idea of the su- 
perior healthfulness and comfort of a modern 
city over @ metropolis of three hundred years 
ago, when a people so numerous were obliged 
to nestle in so small an area. It is said that 
after its capture by Alexander of Parma, in 
1584, the population was reduced 85,000, and 
that five subsequent years of Spanish oppres- 
sion, left it but 55,000. 

The Dutch, from having been allies, now 
became unfriendly rivals, and built forts at 
the entrance of the river, preventing any sea- 
going vessels ascending to Antwerp. All 
merchandise for that city was required to be 
unloaded at a Dutch port, and ascend the 
river in barges only ; and it is only since the 
destruction of the obstructing forts by the 
French, in 1794, that Antwerp has again be- 
come a commercial city. 

Between two of the old docks rises the 
massive and venerable Maison Hanséatique, 
formerly the residence of the Ambassador of 
the Hanseatic League. It is termed “ Oster- 
linghuis” by the Flemings, and was ceded 
to Belgium by the Hanse towns in 1863. 

Two routes are open to the traveller from 
Antwerp to Rotterdam. We may go by rail 
in four and a half hours, or the steamboat 
“Telegraph” will bear us thither in eight 
hours. ‘The prospect of steaming calmly 
down the Scheldt, through the canal and 
among the low alluvial islands which help to 
constitute the kingdom of Holland, is very 
pleasant, and we promise ourselves a calm, 
contemplative day on the deck of the com- 
fortable little boat, whence it will be very in- 
teresting to note the characteristic features 
of the coast of this sea-born land. 

The morning of departure is gray and 
rather threatening, but the awning which 
shadows us from the sunbeam, will also cast 
aside the showers we think, and we shall sit 
triumphant on the deck in waterproofs, and 
see the low countries at a little distance, before 
making a closer acquaintance. But, as we 
move down the river, the rain begins to fall 
and the storm wind comes down fiercely from 
the North Sea. We take a final look at Ant- 
werp, pass the docks, hoping the rain will 
soon be over, and we shall have sunshine yet 
on part of the voyage. The captain, how- 
ever, gravely predicts a three days’ storm; 
and, atter we have braved it till our craft has 
fairly passed the forts du Nord and Calloo, 
near which the Duke of Parma constructed 
the celebrated bridge across the Schelde, 2,400 































and at the first Dutch landing 
custom-house officer comes on board to ex- 
amine the baggage. 
pleasant-looking gentleman ; and when it be- 
comes my turn to unlock my trunk, I say to 
him, “It 

smuggle!’ He takes a very superficial look, 
and, laughing, says, ‘‘No smuggle,’ and 
passes on to the next. It is all an idle form, 
I imagine, and think no more about it. But 
soon an unusual excitement among the pas- 
sengers attracts us into the dining saloon, 
where the officer stands gravely beside a 
troubled-looking woman, holding in his hand 
a package of lace which he has taken from 
her pocket. The stewardess explains, in re- 
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feet in length, we retire to the little cabin. 
This bridge shut off all communication be- 
tween the citizens of Antwerp and their 
Dutch confederates, and was defended by two 
towers and nearly one hundred guns, and was 
probably the cause of the reduction of the 
city, since the heroic citizens had no weapons 
with which to contend against famine. 
Through the cabin windows we see that we 
are passing a wide, desolate area of water, 
and are told this is called “ verdronken 
Land,” (literally, drowned land) and was 
once dyked in from the sea and formed a 
beautiful and fertile country. But, in 1421, 
an angry sea broke through the barriers and 
flooded all the land. One hundred thousand 
people were drowned, and only one house was 
left of the seventy-two towns in which they 
dwelt. One questions if these most laborious 
Hollanders will not again claim this con- 
quered realm from the ocean victor, and 
build more enduring walls against his wrath. 


But we are now in the kingdom of Holland, 
a 





He is a tall, bland, 


is not worth looking into. No 


ply to questions, that lace is much cheaper in 


Belgium than in Holland, the duties being 
high, and that the smuggling lady was a 
dealer in such articles. ‘“ But why did the 
officer suspect the lace?” It seems that in 
some of her packages contraband goods were 


found, and guilty looks, perhaps, revealed the 
rest. A woman is brought on board to ex- 
amine the merchant yet more closely, and 
further concealed deposits are found, on which 
full duty, perhaps more, has to be paid; and 
we pass on without further delay. 

The only view of the hollow land (Hol- 
land) possible to us from our little cabin win- 
dows, is of the dykes, over which sometimes 
is seen the thatched roof of a cottage and the 
tops of trees. The land, we are told, lies 
mostly many feet below the sea-level, and the 
safety of the country depends upon the em- 
bankments, which defend it from the waves. 
Not alone does the Hollander have to defend 
himself from the sea, but it is equally needful 
for him to bank the rivers, the beds of 
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which are gradually raised by alluvial de- 
its. 

The dykes are composed of earth, sand and 
mud, thoroughly consolidated, and the sur- 
face is covered with twigs of willow interwoven 
with great care and labor, and the interstices 
of this basket work are filled with clay, so as 
to bind the whole into a solid mass. The 
dykes, in many places, perhaps in general, 
are planted with trees, the roots of which are 
an additional strength to the vast and costly 
structures, 

In sonie places, we observed bulwarks of 
masonry, protected by stakes against the sea, 
= having the upper surface covered with 
turf. 

It looks to the passing voyager as if all this 
labor was herculean indeed; but the lands 
thus redeemed from the sea are of intense 
fertility, and support a numerous population, 
who find themselves able to expend 6,000,000 
florins annually for the usé and support of 
the corps of engineers (De Waterstaat) who 
superintend these all-important earth-works. 

The broad canals are also a perpetual won- 
der. They are commonly about sixty feet 


wide, and since not only the surface of the 
water, but the bed of the canal are often con- 
siderably above the level of the surrounding 
country, they are dyked and walled in the 
most substantial manner. 

Few locks are required in this intensely 


level region, but the extremities which con- 
nect with the sea are closed by massive flood- 
gates, to prevent the encroachment of the 
ocean when its level is higher than the water 
in the canal. 

The wind-mills look to us, on our emergence 
from the cabin, like solemn and threatening 
champions defending, with their slow, moving 
arms, the lowly roofs which peep above the 
dykes. 

It is now near evening, and the rain has 
spent its fury. The sun sends out some en- 
covraging beams from among the breaking 
cloud masses, and we mount a pile of huge 
baskets on the deck to get a good look over 
the barriers into the Dutch fatherland. 


Here it is, sure enough! A land of soft 
meadows, intensely green pasture, geometri- 
cally straight lines, ditches for boundaries 
instead of fences, and trees so formal and 
symmetrical that they seem as if set up from 
a child’s box of wooden toys. The trees at 
the doors of the: little thatched cottages are 
trimmed into box-like forms, not one twig 
being allowed to wander at its own sweet will. 
The tall rich grass was ready for mowing, and 
many fields were cut, and the partly-made 
hay was lyiog well soaked in long rows. The 
crop looked very abundant. Men were milk- 
ing the cows in the open pasture, and carry- 
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ing great pails of milk suspended from a kind 
of yoke, on their shoulders, and the substan- 
tial-looking animals stood chewing the cud of 
content amid the most luxuriant pastura 
one could imagine. Now and then we would 
get glimpses of fine houses, embowered amid 
trees, and surrounded by elaborately-designed 
flower gardens, and ever and anon the giant 
wind mills swung their bat-like arms. The 
arms alone were sometimes each as much as 
sixty feet long, and we questioned what use 
was made of so much wind power, other than 
the grinding of the grain, in a country of 
such narrow limits. We find that many of 
them are employed in pumping out the sur. 
plus water from the land, and that others are 
saw-mills, and worked up the rafts which are 
floated down the Rhine. The sails of these 
mills are a rectangular wooden net-work, over 
which a canvas is stretched when the mill is 
in action, and furled when not in use, and 
both roof and sides are in many cases thatched 
with twigs or reeds, after the manner of the 
roofs of the cottage houses of Holland. 

We have now left the ramifications of the 
Scheldt and entered those of the Maas, and 
we have a good opportunity to observe the 
noble railway bridge over the broad estuary 
called Hollandsch Diep. This vast structure, 
which was completed in 1871, reaches over a 
stream one and five-eighths miles wide. It 
has enormous stone piers at each end, and | 
fourteen iron arches, with a span of 110 yards 
each. It stands fifteen feet above the level of 
the highest tide, while on the south side are 
swing bridges for the passage of large vessels. 


_————?-260-o 


HABITUAL DEVOTION. 


BY H. M. WILLIAMS. 


While Thee I eeek, ‘protecting Power! 
Be my vain wishes stilled ; 

And may this consecrated hour 
With better hopes be filled. 


Thy love the power of thought bestowed, 
To Thee my thoughts would soar; 

Thy mercy o’er my life has flowed— 
That mercy I adore! 


In each event of life, how clear 
Thy ruling band I see! 

Each blessing to my soul more dear, 
Because conferred by Thee! 


In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 

My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 


When gladness wings my favored hour 
Thy love my thoughts shall fill ; 

Resigned, when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet Thy will. 


M7 lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shall see ; 

My steadfast heart shall know no fear— 
That heart shall res: on Thee ! 








id Oh | be not the first to discover 

n- A blot on the fame of a friend, 
of A flaw in the faith of a lover, 
ee Whose heart may prove true in the end. 
Id We none of us know one another, 

id And oft into error may fall ; 
ed Then let us speak well of our brother, 
‘nt Or speak not about him at all. 

‘he A smile or a sigh may awaken 
as Suspicion most false and undue; 
use And thus our faith may be shaken 
an In the hearts that are honest and true. 
of How often the light smile of gladness, 

r of If worn by the friend that we meet, 
ur: To cover a soul full of sadness, 
are Too proud to acknowledge defeat. 
are How often the sigh of dejection 
rege Is heaved from the hypocrite’s breast, 
ver To parody truth and affection, 
is Or lull a suspicion to rest. 
and How often the friends we hold dearest 
hed Their noble emotions conceal ; 
the § 424 bosoms the purest, sincerest, 

Have secrets they cannot reveal ! 

' the Leave base minds to harbor suspicion, 
and And small ones to trace our defects— 
the Let ours be a noble ambition; 

aon For base i; the mind that suspects. 

J —W. Patriot. 

ture, a 

er & WHICH Is BEST? 

It This world is dark and dreary, 
and When we make it so; 

ards This world is brivht and cheerful, 

rel of When we take it so. 

» are Our friends are cold and distant 

ssels. Whene’er we doubt them ; 
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OH! BE NOT THE FIRST. side older and more pretentious rivals. Of 


these, the most prominent is probably the 
prairie dog village, something not to be found 
in any other zoological garden in the world. 
Then there are the buffalo range, the beaver 
pond, where the wonderful engineering oper- 
ations of that intelligent and rapidly-disap- 
pearing animal may be observed, the alliga- 
tors, who are so generously provided with 
home comforts, that it is scarcely probable 
their expatriation is very keenly felt, and the 
fine specimen of a grizzly bear, all distinc- 
tively American contributions. 

These, with the numerous other specimens 
of beasts, birds and reptiles from every clime, 
are of a character to command the attention 
of the student of nature, as well as to con- 
tribute to the amusement and instruction of 
the public at large. The charge for the en- 
joyment of this interesting exhibition is a 
merely nominal one, the, object of which is 
simply to maintain and increase its attrac- 
tiveness. It is so low that no one can reas- 
onably find fault with it, especially when it 
is remembered that the garden is a private 
enterprise, maintained by private individuals, 
who have freely given their time, labor, and 
money to make ita success. . . . . As 
a means of popular instruction, and a source 
of popular enjoyment, the value of the garden, 
present and prospective, can hardly be over- 
rated; and those who have, in spite of obsta- 
cles and discouragements, carried the enter- 
prise to so auspicious an inauguration, de 
serve a city’s hearty thanks.— Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Seventh month 1st. 








































































Our friends are true and loving 
Whene’er we trust them. 


Is’t best to live in the dark, 
Doubting, day by day, 
Or live in the light of love, 
Trusting day by day? 
—The Methodist. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


7th mo. 19th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. Cars leave 
Thirteenth and Callowhill at 8 A. M., 
for Phoenixville, where Friends will 
be met; round trip tickets, $1.15. 
Woodstown, N. J., 10$ A. M. 
7th mo. 26th, Salem, N. J., 10 A. M. 

« “  Alloway’s Creek, 3 P. M. 

ee ‘“ ~Centerdale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 








“ “ 











THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, 


At last, Philadelphia has a public Zoolog- 
ical Garden. To-day it will be thrown open 
for the first time, and will, undoubtedly, soon 
become one of the most attractive features of 
our magnificent park, and of our city. Though 
just in its infancy, and the really fine collec- 


“ “ 





FIRST—DAY SUHOOL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tth mo. 19th, at Schuylkill, at the close of morning 
Meeting. The attendance of Friends 
and friendly persons desired. 

“ 26th, at Horsham, 3 P. M. The general 
attendance of Friends, of that Meet- 






tion already comprised in it a mere nucleus, 
shout which will be developed an institution 
that will bear comparison with the famous 
wological gardens of the Old World, the 
ride and boast of great cities, it is, even in 






upon those gentlemen to whose efforts its ex- 
tence is due. 








its present condition, a sufficient matter for 
congratulation, and reflects the highest credit 


The garden really already possesses some 
features which entitle it to notice, even be- 


ing, also those of Upper Dublin and 
Warminster, is invited. 





Tue CommiTTexr of Western Quarter op Circular 
Meetings, will meet at London Grove, the 20th inst., 
at 2 o’clockP. M. 





A Conrerence on Education has been appointed 
to meet at Marlborrough, on Fourth-day, the 22d 
inst., at 10 o’clock A.M. Members of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee from other sections are in- 
vited, and also all others interested in the guarded 
education of children. Davip Feu, Clerk. 


weber ; 
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ITEMS. 
‘Tue inhabitants of the State of Minnesota are 
suffering greatly from the ravages of the grasshop- 
pers. Governor Davis telegraphcd on the 8th inst. 
to the Secretary of War: 

“ A terrible calamity has befallen the people of 
the several counties in the northwestern part of 
this State. The locusts have devoured every kind 
of crop and left the country for miles perfectly bare. 
They did the same thing last year in the same area. 
Many thousands are now suffering for food, and I 
am using every public and private source that Ican 
lawfully command to send immediate supplies of 
food. This State is entitled to two years’ quota of 
arms, estimated at $8,160. I respectfully request 
that the Subsistence Department be ordered to turn 
over to me in lieu of these arms a quantity equiva- 
lent in value of rations, or such parts of a ration, 
as Imay require. I should not make this request 
but for the gravest reasons, and to prevent imme- 
diate starvation I have used every resource which 
the State has given. 


A telegram from another source, makes this ap- 
peal: ‘It is time for the people of the United 
States to be informed that utter and widespread 
destitution exists in the southwestern counties of 
this State among the new settlers, whose crops 
have been destroyed for two years, and that ur- 
gent appeals must be made to benevolence every- 
where fur contributions in aid of the starving peo- 
ple who own farms under the Homestead and Pre- 
emption laws, but who have been unable to obtain 


Subsistence from their farms, because of the de- 


struction caused by grasshoppers. These pests are 
now moving away to other regions, to devastate 
and ruin other seitlers now in comfortable circum- 
stances; but, in the mean time, those whom they 
have just ruined are IN A STARVING CONDITION. 

“The County Commissioners of the different 
Counties in the State, are making appropriations to 
relieve the present euffering, but large and import- 
ant help is needed from the country at large. Con- 
tributions of money or clothing should be addressed 
to General H. H. Sibley, or Gov. G. K. Davis, St. 
Paul, and provisions or their equivalent are most 
needed.” : 

A storm of unprecedented severity visited the 
city of Washington on the evening of the 5th inst. 
It raged for about half an hour, during most of 
which time it was so :evere as to endanger life. On 
one street (Fourteenth) 37 houses were unroofed, 
and much damage done to other houses from flying 
lumber and the breaking of windows. Sign-boards 
were flying in every direction, piles of lumber were 
separated, and boards and timbers thrown in every 
direction. The roar of the wind was very great. 
The horses were so terrified with it—the clouds of 
dust, and the flying missiles—that they were either 
unable to move from fright, or were frightened into 
arun. No loss of life has been reported.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

In reference to the approaching transit of Venus, 
Lord Lindsay announces that bis nights will be de- 
voted, while at the Island of Mauritius, to observa- 
tions of the planet Juno, whose opposition occurs 
in November, in hopes that he may by these deter- 
mine the solar parallax with an accuracy but little 
inferior to that resulting from observations of the 
transit.— Harper's Monthly. 

Art the Vienna Exhibition there were specimens 
of paper made from several materials which have 
not been utilized for that purpose. Among these 
was paper from the mulberry-tree bark, from the 
stinging nettle, and from potatostalks. In sections 
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of European countries where mulberry leaveg are 
used for feeding silk-worms, the remaining twigs 
have served only for fuel. But now, in Austria and 
parts of Italy, the bark is peeled off by a very sim. 
ple arrangement, and from it a material prepared 
from which a good quality of paper is made. [py 
Hungary the nettle is used, with rags, for making fine 
sketching and copying paper, and in Bohemia wrap. 
ping-paper is made from potato stalks.— Harper's 
Weekly. 

Russia produces most of the platinum which 
finds its way into the market. The production js 
small, however, that of Russia in 1871 being only 
4,109 pounds. The metal sells in England for about 
$75 per pound. It is an almost indestructible meta] 
and is therefore very useful in the construction of 
various standards of measurement, and in instry. 
ments for scientific purposes requiring great exact. 
ness in the parts. 


A RAILROAD scheme of vast possible importance— 
namely, the Indo-European Railway—is now receiy. 
ing considerable attention from the government 
most interested. The proposition at present mooted 
is that of M. Ferdinand Lesseps, of Suez Canal te. 
nown, and the object is to unite the south and west 
of Europe with the richest portions of Central Asia, 
and farther on in the future, with the far eastern 
part of that Cuntinent. The Russian and East In-. 
dian press are according the project most favorable 
consideration as a'means of developing the enor. 
mous and varied resources of the East.— Harper's 
Monthly. , 

Sixty Chinese students are now pursuing their 
studies in various towns of Massachusetts and Com 
necticut, most of them in private families Thi 
more are expected to arrive in this country during 
this month. All these students are preparing for 
government service, and have by their conduct re» 































flected great credit upon their country. In the 2g 


course of another year the Chinese government j 


plans to send students to England, France and Gers 
many to be educated. 


THERE are 3,453,681 unmarried women in Eng- 
land above the age of fifteen, who are engaged in 
specific occupations, and are earning money thereby, 

TIMBER THAT HAS Stoop For Four Txovsaxp 
Yrars.—Probably the oldest timber in the world 
which has been subject to the use of man is that 
which is found in the ancient temples of Egypt, 
It is found in- connection with stone work which is 
known to be at least four thousand years old. This 
wood, and the only wood used in the construction 
of the temple, is in the form of ties, holding the end 
of one stone to another in its upper surface. , When 
two blocks were laid in place it appears that an ex- 
cavation about an inch deep was made in each block 


into which an hour-glass-shaped tie was driven 


It is, therefore, very difficult to force any stone from 
its position. The ties appear to have been the tamari 
or shittim wood of which the ark was constructed, 
a sacred tree in ancient Egypt, and now very aiid 
found in the valley of the Nile. These dovetail 
ties 2 as sound now as on the day of their 
inserti@. Although fuel is extremely scarce in thé 
country, these bits of wood are not large enongh @ 
make it an object with the Arabs to heave off layer 
after layer of heavy stone for so small a prize, Had 
they been of bronze, half of the old temples would 
have been destroyed years ago, so precious would 
they have been for various purposes. 

A FIFTEEN year contract has been definitely closed 
in Milan, for putting Pullman Palace Cars on all 
trains and lines of upper Italy. 
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and 
sim- CONCORDVILLE, 
ared DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 
In Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 2 
t fine miles west of Philadelphia. Bothsexes are admitted. 
te It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
pers 4 of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
rhich 9 ship and exoderience. The English branches, the 
bn ig Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
only No efforts will be spared to give students a careful | 
‘bout | training. The Buildings have superior modern 
netal, | arrangements. Small children will be provided 
ion of | with the comforts of a home. 
istru- Fall aod Winter session will commence 9mo. 
xact- (September) 14. For Circular address, 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
aco FB ém. Principal. 
eceiv~ oo 
iment 
otal, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
al re. SWARTHMORE, 
L west DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 
Asia, “This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 
astern § open to students of either sex, is situated om the 
st In-» | West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
rable § from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- | 
enot- § vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- | 
irper’s ¥ ments, for completing either of which the usual 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected 
their § with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
i Com- § ofany age are admitted either to the College or the | 
Thirty § Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good | 
during § character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
ing for § quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 
uct re> for admission to the College or the Preparatory 
in the 44@8chool will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, | 
nment @ the lst, 2d and 3d of Ninth- month (September, ) 1874. 
d Gers J To secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
applications should be made as early as possible. 
1 Eng- § either personally or by letter, to the President. For 
ged in | Ostalogue and further particulars address 
lereby. EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
eo SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
is ae BOARDING SCHOOL, 
ee YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
1. This Lp 
action erms very Reasonable. 
the end SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
When PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 
ai ex. History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 
DR. C. 8S. GAUNTT. 
h block Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
driven, CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
ne from Penmanship and English Branches. 
Amari 8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parvorpat, 
tracted, Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 
rar 
tit |THE TAYLOR ACADEMY 
of theit " 
e in the (Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
rage WILMINGTON, Del, 
ze. Hal FA BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
s would FOR BOTH SEXES 
s would Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 
For Circulars and further information, address 
\y closed om. 






J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


‘3 on al 








_| MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physical industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., O, 


7th mo. 11, 1874 
Orv seen MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 

S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
; Corea New York. 


‘MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


will re-open Ninth month Ist, 1874. For circulars 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
| town, Burlington Co, N. J. 
7 mo. 7th, 1874. 





RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATIQN FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
| afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 


EVAN T. SWAYNE, 


SALLIE W. SWAYNE. \ Principals. 





|; ANTED—A TEACHER FOR FRIENDS’ 

School, Salem, N. J., a female preferred, must 
have experience and furnish references. Further 
particulars will be furnished by 


W. T. HILLARD. 


ANTED A TEACHER, 
For the Friends’ School 
| at Horsham, to commence with the Fall Session. 


Address, HUGHES WARNER, or 
SARAH P. SMITH, 
HORSHAM P. O., PA. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


| For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY , 
| whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 





| 


| §. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
| and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
| and is much approved. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second BSt.. Philada. 








ai 


| 
| 
| 
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ASSETS OVER $2,000,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No.-:108 Ss. F’ourth street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 18668. 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is the re. 
fore strictly mutual. 


The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than - 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Pres. WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pree 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. ASA S. WING, Assistant Actuary, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ee ees New Type— Skil Workmen 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. wh a 
'BILL HEADINGS, 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. IR AR 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. InYOICES. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. | 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, | 
BY PRIENDS’ CEREMONY 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 


Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


Y 
AND ’ Wet 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROEER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. | Corner of Library Street. 


Loans Necotiatep, Rents Coitectep, &c., &o. 


Se 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ATAVITAY ® LdWOvd 


Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 


Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 
Corner MAIN AND PIPTH STREETS, | and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Ham 


RICHMOND. IND. over St., Boston. 





